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WOMEN’S RIGHT TO WORK. 


The ‘‘ splendid ’ work of women during the war became a 
matter of commonplace knowledge. By February 1918 -the 
Labour Gazette recorded that 1413, 000 men had been directly 
replaced by women. Women in ‘‘men’s jobs’’ were carrying out 
their appointed tasks with skill and efficiencv. Thev were 
ptaised and flattered. ‘They were assured of their indispensa- 
bility in the struggle to sitpply the munitions of war and main- 
tain the economic life of the country. No limit was set to their 

utility to the State. Covernment departments called on women 


_ to do heavy work on the land, to assist the Armv and Navy, to 


undertake delicate and difficult operations on which the lives of 
men depended. Woman-power became the recognised reservoir 
of national strength and endurance. The old theories and 
generalisations about the weakness and inability of ‘“‘the sex’’ 

were put aside—for the time being. The message of Mr. Llovd 
_ George, addressed to the Mass Meeting of ‘Allied Women War 





“Workers held in Paris in August 1918, was typical of the general. 


sentiment :— 


’ “Tf it had not been for the splendid manner in which the 
women came forward to work in hospitals, in munition factor- 
ies, on the Jand, in administrative offices of all kinds and in war 
work behind the lines, often in dailv danger of their lives, Great 
Britain and, as I believe, all the Allies would have been unable 
to withstand the enemy attacks durine the last few months. 
For this service to our common cause humanity owes them un- 


bounded _gratitude.”’ 
President Wilson, in addressing the Senate in the autumn 
of the same year, declared that the war could_not have b 
fought successfully but for the services of women in every sphere. 
even “on the vety skirts and edges of the battle itself.’ The 
Press—even that section which had been conspicuous for bittér 
opposition to votes for women—heaped nraise upon praise. The 


War Office issued a record of Women’s War Work in maintain- 
‘ing the Industries and Export Trades of the United Kingdom 






which was intended ‘‘to indicate that women have shown them- 


_ selves capable of successfully replacing the stronger sex in 
practically everv calling. . . .’? The “surplus women,’ thd 
_ old maids hitherto despised as “the waste products of civilis. 
_ ation’’—pre-war objects of much biological speculation—might: 


well have felt that the day had at last dawned for them. Their) 
claim to a Satta value and a place in the sun was established’ 
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by. that tragic necessity which over-rides prejudice and masters 
ignorance. All women might well have imagined that their as 
capabilities and usefulness in trade, industry, and professions 
had been so clearly proved that no- State cayable of applying the — 
terms of war to the problems of peace could afford to dispense 
| with them. The need of Reconstruction after the general]. des- 
| truction of war, the urgency of increased production to meet 
the universal demand for manufactured goods were atticles of 
| faith during the closing ycars of the war which Ministers and 
i Government departments repeated in 1a continuous flow of 
; speeches and publications. We were continually abjured to 
\ turn oir faces resolutely against pre-war follies and wasteful-— 
- ness: the new world was to be an abode of useful work for all, 
, of fine organisation and harmonious co-operation. It was, 
' above all, to be a place whiere the war-work of women was duly 
| rewarded: | 
The war ended.. The danger was over. The old generalis. 
ations about the disabilities of women and their proper“‘sphere’” 
were revived. he magnificent creatures who had saved the 
country were now denounced as irresponsible flappers, as gig- 
gling girls clinging like limpets to office chairs which should be 
occupied by demobilised soldiers. Women who had responded 
to the call to put everything aside and serve their country were 
reminded that woman’s place was the home and that uniforms 
were no longer becoming. Letters to the Press were filled with 
grievances against ‘‘women in men’s jobs.’’ Meetings were 
called and resolutions passed demanding the dismissal of — 
women workers. ‘They had been useful—now they could go. 
By passing the Pre-War Practices (Restoration) Bill, making it 3 
acriminal offence to employ women in the industries ‘which they (a7 % 
had sayed from the wreckage of war, the Government put @ue 3 
“stamp of virtuous consideration for the claims of .ex-service men 
on one of the most shameless measures of legislation éver ‘passed 
{There were wholesale dismissals of women, Capacity, -experi- 
ence, skill, dire necessity to work for.a-living were of no account 
when pitted against the uncompromising hostility -of the trade 
unions. ‘The factories, the railways, the trams, banks and 
overnment Offices even those which did not exist before the — 
‘war and which had beén ‘built up on the labour of women—were | 
to be purged of female workers, In certain responsible quarters * 
‘the 1,500,000 women who had entered industry and commerce — 
since the beginning of the war were apparently regarded. QB a] 
some kind of dangerous parasites, speedily to be exterminated. 
Many firms openly expressed their wish to retain their women 
workers on account of the efficiency of their labour, but Mite. a 
forced to dismiss them by the trade unions. Or. the objecti s 


took the form ‘of refusal to work with women ; men Shoetenet = 
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to leave if women were retained. There were organized feuds 
against women workers with the object of making work so 
difficult and unpleasant that even) unemployment would te 
faced in preference to continued hostility. In May 1920, the 
male workers of a certain company went on strike because eight 
women were retained in one department. The case is typical 
and the manager’s explanation instructive :— 

** During the war we lost 99 per cent. of our men, but ary: work was 
carried on ‘by women, which enabled us to keep our business together. At 
the end of the war we at once guaranteed employment to every member of 
our pre-war staff who was then serving with H.M. Forces, and every man 
who has presented himself after being demobilised has been employed. 

“The reason for our men going out without notice was given as being 
the continued employment of eight women in our pressing department. 
Among the few women remaining on this work are some war widows with 
families. : 

“The men engaged in our pressing department where this dispute 
arose are all unskilled labourers and are able to earn from £5 to £7 per 
week. The women engaged on this work are pe at the same rates.’’ 


The Amalgamated Socie . ed_the campaign 
for the dismissal of women workers in many factories and in 
December 1919 the Engineer published a leading article, written 
under the persistent delusion that industrial opportunity and 
material belong to men, and that it is for men to say whether 


women shall or not be allowed to work :— 


““ Robbed of those deceitful things called percentages which sometimes 
‘put a rosy aspect on the worst case, it must be admitted that the enthusiasm 
for women workers is not very pronounced. We are not amongst those who 
iregard with astonishment the fact that women aré Swork that 
men and boys do. . . . We think that the question of the ability of 
women may be left out of the argument; it may be accepted without reserve. 
But it by no means follows that because women can do men’s work therefore 
they should be allowed to do it. Nor does it follow because women are 
willing and steady workers that therefore they should be employed in 
factories . . . the employment of women is only desirable when the 
supply of men is deficient, and when that state arises the question will 
settle itself.’’ 

The Engineer would thus generously permit women to re- 

& y 
main as a kind of industrial reserve, eager and fit to step into 
the breach when the supply of men is deficient, and equally 
eager and fit to return to the kitchen when no longer wanted. 
A comforting picture, no doubt, to that extreme type of male 
self-sufficiency which remains unperturbed even by the experi- 
ence of five years of war. But strangely out of touch with 
reality and life. The six million women who were engaged in 
industry before August, 1914, and who by experience and train- 
ing greatly facilitated the task of substituting women for men 
during the war were, according to this authority, sociological 
mistakes. Yet “if it had not been for the splendid women’’— 
in the words of the eulogy quoted above—even the Engineer 
might have had to deplore the destruction of the industries in 
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: the interests of which it would now like to banish women from 


the labour market. The Textile Mercury, another trade 


Journal with sociological leanings, contributed an article to the 
controversy in which we were roundly assured that :— | 


‘‘ The more advanced the stage of civilisation the more the male workers 
keep their women at home the better to fulfil their domestic duties and thus 
lift the level of the plane of physical, mental and social life.” 


The words ‘‘keep their women at home’’ are perhaps re- 


| freshing in their naive ignorance of the changes wrought by 


the suffrage victory in 1918. What about the women who have 
no men to keep them? Or the increasing millions who do not 


|\ want to be kept? The barest acquaintance with any one of the 


countries in which women are kept at home would have saved 
the writer from his falsely romiantic notions abot advanced 
stages of civilisation. 


-EX-SERVICE MEN AND EX-SERVICE WOMEN. 


Modern warfare has completely obliterated the old line of 
demarcation between soldiers and civilians. Aerial attacks on 
cities, on women and children, have so widened the sphere of 
military operations that whole countries and whole populations 
are now subjected to the conditions of war. ‘The expansion and 
magnitude of the new methods of destruction which were 


evolved during the European war of 1914-1918 necessitated the © 


creation of large auxiliary armies of women who made munt- 


_ tions, nursed and transported the wounded, helped to build 


aeroplanes and battleships, cooked and catered for the Army, 
kept the factories open, tilled the soil, drove the trams, assisted 


the railways, and undertook office duties of every kind. Ex-ser: 


vice men should never be forgotten and their claim to be re- 
installed in fair conditions of labour and remuneration should 


be conceded as the simplest justice. But ex-service women are 


also entitled to consideration and justice. They, too, faced 
danger and death; they, too, gave up their peace-time occupa: 
tions to serve their country; they, too, submitted to: discipline 
and training and suffered through the general economic dis- 
organisation at the end of the war. To pit the theoretical ex- 
service man against the theoretical female usurper of his place 
and wages in the battle for post-war employment, as was done in 
speech and writing, by questions in the House of Commons, 
and by the drastic turning out of women employees was 


decidedly unfair. The worker behind the lines had by the pro- 


cess of military development become as important as the soldier 
in the trench. It was all service. — 


At the outbreak of the war no one could—or did—foresee 
the immense demand on labour resources, actual and potential, 


which would be made. It was then quite easy to frame rules ‘s 
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and seaaitt ‘promises: relating to the restoration of pre-war prac- 
tices, in. complete ignorance of the totally changed conditions 
to be met at the end of the war. Before the war women had been 
tolerated under severe restrictions in some industries. 

There had been distinct ‘‘men’s jobs’? and ‘‘women’s jobs’’ 
—the latter with considerably lower rates of wages. Sex-segre- 
gation in industry had been the accepted principle, and during 
the first year of the war it was assumed that the end of hos- 
tilities would also end the greater freedom of women in the 
choice of industrial occupations. ‘The enforced relaxation of 
trade union restrictions, especially those of the Engineering 
- Unions, which prohibited female labour, was regarded as a tem- 
porary ‘evil. The Government pledged itself in the Munitions 
of War Act to restore trade union rules and regulations includ- 
ing the prohibition of female labour. ‘There were private agree- 
ments between employers and trade unions’ including such 
clauses as: 

ge Re ci een of females is desired only to help the country in its 
perilous conditions and no man shall be any worse off through the employ- 
ment of females.’’ 

‘“ That. where women, in consequence of the Agreement, are employed 
to take the place of men, such women shall not continue to be employed 
after men) become available.’’ 

There is here no specific reference to the demobilised soldier 
seeking re-instalment in his pre-war job, but men generally, 
any man, is supposed to have a greater claim to employment 
than women war workers. The agitation against women war 
workers after the war very soon proceeded on the old principle 
of sex-differentiation, the old assumption that the world and 
its resources belong to men and that women can be ordered to 
remain in any corner that is allotted to them. Numbers of 


_ highly trained women had to disappear before the advance of 


men who had never smelt gun-powder and who had not held 
the posts before the war into which they now walked trium- 
phantly. They were employed because they were men, and 
women ‘were dismissed because they were women. 

Special pleas were miade subtly appealing to a combination 
of patriotism and sex-rivalry. ‘“‘If the public will only refuse 
to employ female window cleaners, then Tommy and Jack will 
come into their own again,’’? wrote the Secretaries of the Liver- 
| peol, Birkenhead and District Window Cleaners’ Association in 
the Daily Herald in December 1919. They admitted in the 
same letter that ‘“many employers owe their present business to 


the fact that women were ready to step in the breach.’ Any 
She reasonable person with a vision unokscured by trade union pre- 





% _ judice may well look skywards and ask ‘‘Why in the name of 
: cleanliness and commonsense should women not be allowed. to 
cle in v windows if: bana wish to uridertake the work?” Are win- 
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dows made for man only? if I want a woman window cleaner 
(and she is willing) why should I not have her? There are 
some arduous callings, such as floor-scrubbing and dish-washing, 
for which, for some mysterious reason, men do not scramble. 
Restoration of pre-war practices was clearly incompatitile 
with that general reconstruction of society for which the havoc 
of war had caused a universal demand. The new world, des 
cribed in intoxicating language to the electors after the armis- 
tice, was to be in all respects different from the bad old world. 
Swift extinction as a Parliamentary candidate would have over- 
taken any man of any party who had seriously advocated a 
general return to pre-war conditions of life. The trade unions, 
therefore, made an anomalous demand. ‘The Government which 
declared in its election manifcsto that ‘‘it will be the duty of the 
new Government to remove all existing inequalities of the law 
as between men and women’’ were, at the same time, pledged 
to restore the flagrant inequality of ‘the trade union regulations. 


BARRIERS AGAINST THE INDUSTRIAL ENFRAN- 
| CHISEMENT OF WOMEN. 


If reconstruction had not been merely an official shibboleth, 
a sop to be thrown at sore hearts and heads, if it had occupied 
less space and time in departmental theories and schemes and 
been the object of practical organisation and serious effort there 
would have teen no “‘necessity’’ for the dismissal of vast num- 
bers of women workers. They could immediately have been 
absorbed in reconstructive industries of the greatest importance, 
in the building of houses, in furnishing means of transport, in 
the manufacture of necessary household goods and clothes, in 


the systematic production of articles of food. The direct loss to — 


the country through the insistence on a return to rules, entirely 
inapplicable to the present state of industry, can hardly be 


measured. The world was crying out for manufactured goods, — 


wherewith to repair the losses of war, but the manufacture was 


delayed and valuable experience and skill thrust aside. The 


economic collapse of Europe, the reign of famine, disease, un- 
employment and the complete stagnation of industry over vast 


areas afford sinister comment on the lack of real insight and 


imagination on the part of those whc were charged with the 
problems of reconstruction. It would have been possible to re- 
tain and remould the enthusiasm and energy which had been 


given by women to the successful prosecution of war in the. 


interests of the successful establishment of peace. 


To prevent women from taking their full share in recon- 


structive industry at the present time is little short of madness. 


If a two-armed human being, in desperate need of the products ‘ Hy 
of his labour, were deliberately to cut off one arm he) Biden a 
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tightly be considered insane. Skilled trades: such as building, 


woodwork and engineering are refused to women by the veto 
of the men’s unions. In other words, the very trades where 
they are most needed to-day. 


In the summer of 1919 Captain C. E. Loseby, M.P., wrote 


_scathingly of the ‘‘ blood-guiltiness ’’ of the Labour Party in 


enforcing the passing of the Pre-War Practices (Restoration) 
Bill and of the ‘‘squalid hypocrisy’’ of certain skilled Parlia- 


-mentarians who supported it and another Bill for the further 


enfranchisement of women. ‘That the Labour Party has given 
strong support to the Women’s Suffrage movement in the past 
is indisputable. Throughout the struggle the Party was the 
best friend of the women. Yet—such is the inconsistency of 
political friendship—in the struggle for industrial enfranchise- 
ment, there has been not only luke-warm support but obstruction » 
and opposition. 

Organised labour men have treated working women as 
usurpers, as casual workers, they have parcelled out.and labelled 
the wage-earning occupations which have been assigned to 
women. ‘The apathy or hostility shown have given rise to the 
charge, seriously made by certain feminists, that the Labour 
Party is the ‘enemy of women.”’ 

_ One of the excuses for this attitude in the past has been — 
the lower rate of pay offered to and accepted by female workers 
in practically every industrial undertaking. According to the 
Labour Year Book of 1916 the average earnings for adult cm- 


ployed working women in the United Kingdom was, in 1912, 


ros. 10¢d. per week as against 25s. od. for men—less than one 
half. In 1916 the average weekly earnings of women in the 
woollen and worsted industry was 13s. 10d. as against 26s. rod. 
for men, in the linen trade ros. 9d. for women as against 22s. 
4d. for men, in the jute trade 13s. 5d. for women as against 21s. 


7d. for men, in the hosiery trade 23s. for women as against 4os. 


for men. During the war inequality of payment was sometimes 
enforced by agreement between the men’s trade unions and 
the employers’ associations. In many cases in which women 
filled the posts of men during the war, doing exactly the same 
kind of work and admittedly doing it well, they received less 
than half of the men’s salary. The custom then, as before the 
war, was to treat all women as a class and to maintain a lower 
standard of payment for them. 


‘Here, as elsewhere, there fas been a strange inconsistency 


as? af outlook and action. Women have been feared because their — 
labour was cheap and vet the cheapness has been preserved by 
 heaie agreement. | 


_ The Majority. Report of. ihe “War Cabinet Committee, on 
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Worthen in Industry’’ gives the following account of tis’ pay 
of icine Sp nae — 


‘ The attitude of Trade Unions ie Wards the eciptbg cae of women, 


in part dictated by men’s ideas as to what work it is decent and proper 
for women to perform, has also been influenced by the fear of the effect of 
women’s competition in ousting men from occupations or in lowering their 
standard of life, a fear justified by the fact that degradation of the standard 


invariably followed the introduction on account of its cheapness of female 


labour. In occupations in which women have established themselves, the 
efforts of the men’s Trade Unions have been directed towards confining them 
to the processes which, in the men’s opinion, are the better Suited to them, 
or to keeping from them particular machines or tools, weights and sizes of 
implements, materials and products. . . . The men, in various tradés 
have also refused to admit women to their Unions, ana thus to give them the 
adv antage of ‘their organisations.” 


. This is clear enough. In the past there has been a deliber- 
ate system of suppressing woman-power, of bullying, segregat- 
ing, marking with the stamp of inferiority. Shall it continue? 
It is for women to decide. ‘They can, if they choose, use their 
newly-won political freedom for breaking down the barriers of 


injustice and ignorance with which they are still confronted in 
their march towards industrial liberty. All restrictions on the 
work of women must be removed, all specious pleas for differ- 
entiation cast aside. There is’ something almost pathetic in the 


spectacle of women accepting as a boon and a blessing the 
recent decision of the Industrial Labour Conference at 
Washington to prohibit night work for women and employment 
in unhealthy processes. The result of the decision cannot but 
be further sex-exclusion, further degradation of women as indus- 
trial units. The enforcement in this country since March, roro, 
of the Act which forbids the employment of women on night 
shifts has been the direct cause of the dismissal of large num- 
bers of women. nt 

There can be no equality under such conditions. Women 


are bound to be regarded as secondary workers. Let there be 
no misunderstanding on this point. If night work be unhealthy - 
let all night work be stopped and let not the precious lives of 


men be wasted. Unhealthy processes should be eliminated as 
speedily as possible—for men and women. ‘They are not neces- 
sary and’/are amenable to scientific remedies and good-will. But 
let there be no falsely sentimental exclusion of women. Women 
have plenty of night work to do outside industry proper: in the 
hospitals where the sick cannot be ordered to demand no atten- 
tion from the nurses after 10 p.m., in the homes where babies © 


cannot be forbidden to cry after sunset, in the general direc- 
tion and -execution of supposed-to-be exclusively womanly 


household duties. The exercise of the duties of motherhood in 
the slums of our great cities is an ‘‘ unhealthy process ”’ against 
which mo adequate preventive measures have as wets been 


attempted. 
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When we analyse the prevalent objection to equal pay for 


equal output, to the increase of women workers in industry, to 


the progress of women in legal and medical professions, in 
short, to the complete economic liberation of women, we come 
face to face with the primitive and ancient belief in male mon- 
opoly and in the inherent inferiority of the female sex. There 
is a galaxy of fallacies in the way of progress. The idea that 
women should be treated as a class, not as individuals, the be- 
lief in their physical weakness and ‘‘Need of protection,’’ the 
belief that sexual and reproductive functions constitute the whole 
‘“ sphere ’’? of women are weakened but by no means conquered. 
There is also the instinctive resentment of women who achieve 
intellectual distinction, the fear that they may become formid- 
able rivals in professional popularity and emoluments. There 
is, above all, the delusion that the country has only a fixed! 
number of “jobs ’’ to offer and that every woman who takes 
one ‘does so to the detriment of a man. 


. FIGHTING FEMINISM. 


Feminism is a movement for the restoration of balance 


. between the sexes. It is the protest and reaction against cen- 


turies of masculinism. It will have achieved its object when the 
full human value and individual rights of women are acknow- , 
ledged, when all legal restrictions on their training and work 
have. been removed. : It is a fact that every ameliorative measure 


in the position of women has been won after a hard fight. Fem- 


inism must continue the fight until :— 


Be The ght of women to.work in any and every industry and 


profession and to full economic independence has been 
éstablished and legally protected. 


2: “The selfassumed position of men as the guardians and 


_ directors of the work of women as a class is abandoned. 


3. The elaborate social system of seclusion and specialisation 


by which the over-sexed and under-paid women—the ulti- 
mate product of which is the prostitute—has been finally 
eradicated. ; | 


' The iniquitous differentiation in the salaries of men and 


- women teachers, the refusal of common human rights to a body 


of women obviously of the highest importance to the State, show 
thie tenacity and blindness of sex prejudice. The exclusion of 
women from the better paid posts in the (Civil Service and the 


a Bs pains taken by the Government under the Sex Disqualification 


+ (Removal) Act to regulate by Orders in Council the entry and 


if _ employment of women in the Civil Service ‘‘ and giving power 





_toreserve to men any branch of or posts in the Civil Service in 
any of His Majesty’s possessions overseas or in any foreign 


_eduntry ”’ are proof that the policy of obstruction is still main- 
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tained. Women Civil Servants may hold the inferior poste; 
the lowest and worst-paid grade, as regulated by the Whitley 
Council Report, that of writing assistant clerks which has the 
least opportunity for promotion is to be confined entirely to 
women. In the two highest grades—attractive to educated 
women as well as to men—men are to be admitted by open com-— 
petitive examination whereas women must be chosen by a Board 
of Selection. In the higher branches of the service women are 
paid less than men. The increase of pay for women stops after 
a period of years whilst that for men continues. Miss Hicks, 
divisional superintendent of the Soldiers Awards Branch of the 
Ministry of Pensions and a highly skilled officer, resigned as a 
protest against the present ministerial policy with regard to 
women and because the women under her were dismissed or rel- 
egated to routine and badly paid work of the Ministry. The 
policy of exclusion is pursued everywhere. Women students 
and lecturers at Cambridge are barred by reason of their sex 
from many privileges accorded to men. In a circular issued by 
a joint Commitee of the Colleges of Girton and Newnham early 
in 1920 the following statement is made... ‘‘ the educational 
work of Cambridge women is hampered in every direction. The — 
women have no part in the official or unofficial activities of the 
University and no share in its life.’’ Oxford has recently. bent 
its proud head to the new winds of feminism and is at last ready 
to admit women to its degrees, its Convocation and its boards. 
The number of resident women students is already over 600. 
This has caused alarm, and male prejudice against equality of 
educational opportunity has again raised its head in the per 
son of Mr. Ernest Barker who solemnly suggests in view of ie 
prospects of overcrowding that ‘‘ a residential women’s Univers- 
ity, on a new site, under new auspiqes, with an organisation of 
its own ’’ snould be founded. ‘‘ Women in a University of their 
own can live a life of their own. .. . It is really mistaken to 
believe that women miay perhaps need something different from 
men—something not necessarily lower; something not neces- 
sarily higher (there igs really no question of degree) but some- 
thing simply different. Have not women been too eager in our 
country to do what men do?* . Ai 

This is the snake again disguised in the innocent garb of 
solicitous care for the welfaré of women! ‘‘ Rebuild intellectual 
barriers, keep up the old camps of segregation ’’ is the real 
demand. The Women’s University would very soon be—the. 
Women’s University, a place not quite so good, not quite sa 
impressive as the Men’s University. No, this is the very thing 
we are out to destroy. Comradeship between men and women 
is the essential requisite of social progress. : 


* The Times, May 25th, 1920. 
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‘The whole subject of the rights and wrongs of the indus- 
trial employment of married women is subordinate to the 


greater principle of women’s right to work. It is no longer 


- possible to impose on civilized women the obligation to live by 


the exercise of the functions of sex only. I have elsewhere 
urged the vital importance of a new valuation of motherhood 
and of directing the powers of the State—educational, scientific, 
and legislative—towards affording motherhood and childhood 
the protection and aid so greatly needed. But I contend that 
the path to perfect, responsible, voluntary motherhood will only 


be found when women have overcome the dehumanizing theories 
- ot the past and achieved full liberty. 


They must not rest contented in the pens of work into | 


. which they have been shut. They must openly and systematic- 


ally defy the rules of exclusion. The earth belongs to them as 
well as to men. Let women who have the control of capital in- 
vest it without delay in industrial undertakings managed by 


women. Let women who have initiative and ideas strike out 
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bold new lines in business and trade. Let women with brains 
apply themselves to new inventions and exploit them for the 
benefit of the community. In 1916 54 patents were granted to 
women, one of which was an improved fork for digging pota- 
toes. . 
_ ‘With that improved fork I will end. It is a symbol. Let 
the hungry and ill-adjusted old world have the benefit of the 


- practical and creative powers of women. 
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WOMEN’S FREEDOM LEAGUE. 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 1. 


OBJECT. 
Full Equality in every direction of women with men. 


Membership open to all men and women who approve 
the objects of the League 


Minimum Annual Subscription - I/- 4° 


Every Progressive Woman 


should read 


“THE VOTE” 


The organ of the Women’s Freedom League, 
for all the political, social and industrial 


news of the week especially affecting women. 


EVERY FRIDAY - ONE PENNY. 
Twelve Months, 6/6; Six Months, 3/3, post free. 


